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Yet there was something more to it. Whereas charlatans pre-
tended that the Stone, if found, would enrich their masters and
clients, the great researchers sought quite a different kind of
wealth: the Elixir that perfects everything, reduces all sub-
stance to primal matter, and creates or prolongs life. These
men, wise enough to leave gold-making alone, were dreaming
of an even greater folly. They expected to distil in their peli-
cans, alembics, crucibles, and athanors the most perfect and
most precious thing in the world, the soul, or, as Paracelsus
occasionally says, "the chaos." "If you wish to succeed in such a
work, you must separate spirit and life in nature, and make the
astral soul in yourself tangible; then the substance of your soul
will appear visibly."
Thus spake the wise Abbot Trithemius, concealing his mean-
ing or unable to express it, We have seen, however, how he pro-
posed to realize such fantastic aims. Paracelsus shared the
strange and bold beliefs of his teacher, as did most of the
astrologers and alchemists of his time. For he who was able to
make this elixir would have eternal life and salvation.
A short reflection on the language of chemistry will reveal
that the art of "making the soul tangible" need not have
sounded Utopian to Paracelsus. When we use the word "spirit
of wine" for alcohol, we still follow the usage of alchemists.
An essence (from the Latin esse, meaning to be) today means
an extract. The alchemists taught that it was the "soul" of the
substance, its innermost nature. The quintessence, says Para-
celsus, is "nature fortified beyond its grade." Even today we
use the word figuratively to mean the "spirit" of a doctrine or
a poem or whatever we wish to summarize or reduce to its "es-
sential" core.14
The art of distillation consisted in drawing the pure spirit,
literally and concretely, out of the substance. In refining the im-